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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 10;-1873. No. 11. 


FRIENDS CENTRAL DRY GOOD STORE. WEBER, OERNEA & 00., 


Fine Black and Striped Silks for Friends ; 
Fine Plain amd Plaid Silks for Friends ; 


IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
No. 29 NORTH SECOND STRERT, 


The finest stock of goods adapted to the wants of PHILADELPHIA, 
_ Priends in America. 


- ome H, STOKES. Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
LAT& assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
& WOOD, trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
and Arch Besoata, Pia, | 7+: | 
L. PF. BOPEING, 

REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 
would respectfally invite the attention of Friends to 


anew and, mell slected stock... 
PRIGR ROW. 


FURNITURE: ° 
Established toenty-fine yeare by 
S. B. REGESTER, 
, Menafacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
Furniture, Spring, Hair and Mask Mat- 
¥ Wo. $76 Cirtowat “Staerr, Parts.” 
THE 


AMERICAN 


SE WINC-MACHINE 
DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN [TS CONSTRUCTION. 
NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 
COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
> OHARLES. A. DIXON & 00., ovnin ieacieiiian: 
91 ARCH STREET. IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
We invite special attention to our RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 
“ INITIAL STATIONERY A SPECIALTY.” 
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The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


CARPETINGS. _Velebrated Buston Bole and Over-Seam- 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. Payments rcoll wae we epyttly Eoakocee. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mata, de, |, Crm rasbsatal rok before pushaig 
BENJAMIN CREEN, Street, Philadelphia. 
m20ps28 40: 33.-:« North Geoond S&t., Philada, AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
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RAILROAD*™2";" HASSLER & CO. 
PYAR SE VETS A 0/7 [Wall 96, Newt (Yorks 


Gaduratioual. Educational. 


+f Laie ove Hit PCE OS 


. ‘Y SWARTHMORE COLL A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 


with the bisuab of i sings tation For'small children. “Also autmnier boarding fot the 
Stockholders, is now published. Stockholders and > Address Sarah E, Fell, Mechanicsvile,Bucks 
o., Pa. 


otbers desiring copies will — address 


rw, _EDW.H. MAGILL President. 


EBRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
: ‘ LADIES. ' 
This Institution has a healthy and beaitiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Secénd ‘month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 
.. Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. For circulars address the Principal. 
t RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ja: 
i AMy.- « ' _ Breildoun, Chester Co, Be. 


FOR BOTH SEXSS; AT CHESTER, DEL. bo., PA. 
The limited nambér of boarding pupilt received 
in this school are actually oaatine of, the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers te whole expense. 
ae send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. - 


KENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY POR 
GIRLS, 












































TEACHER WANTED. «€ 


A healthy young woman as teacher in.a private 
family, where there are but two. little girls. She 
must be qualified 10 teach all English branches, and 
make her home. with.the family. Address G. A. 
CHARLES, P..0..Box 30; Fredericksburg, Va. 
aoe lst, 1873, 
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SHOEMAKER BROS., © 


SFE at 930 Market Sy 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 


























Under the supervision of Swithin C. Shortlidge, 
Principal of Kennett Square Academy for Boys, is a 
thorough and: practical school, The p attend 
the Academy Lectures on. Chemistry, Philosophy, 
Astronomy, &c. German, French and Spanish are 
spoken in the language classes. The English branch- 

es are taught by experienced instractors. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY. 


$200 a school year for boys at Kennett Square 
et Chester County, Pa., $250 including va- 



























905 Maret Sraset, Puitapeurais. 


House Furnishing Goods, Outlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Fixtures, Bird Oagee, Plated, 






is-@ careful and well disciplined home 
sched The Prindipal t & seven years rse of | Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
study in New Pyigiand, prhdditing at Exeter and CLoTuns Whiwosns aprarneb. 










Cambridge. Competentessistapts a ig ache The 


teacher of modern languages speaks French, Ger- |" mM. B. TAYLOR. 


















men nd Spanish. Every pupil in the institation is 
each day taught in some studies, often in all, by the ISAAC G. TYSON, 
Principal, who personally attends to the classifica- PHOTOCRAPHER, 


tion and promotion of the pupils from class to class. 
For circulars address 
SWITHIN Cc, SHORTLIDGE. 


WANTED VO 


A competent and experienced instructor, a Friend, 
to take the position of first teacher in a girls’ 
echool. The place is to be filled at once for the open- 
ing of Fall term. Address “ Principal,” office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. 7th St. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


The Spring Session of Moorestown Boa 
School for Girls, will commence 4th mo. 4th, 
cloge 6th mo. 28th, 1873. For circulars 

MARY 8. LIPPINCO 
3t Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


~ WO N. Eighth Street. 








tion ys to copying old pictures. 


1022 FOR THE BEST 1022 
ASSORTMENT OF CHiNA, 


Glass and Queensware, call at the Vine Street China 
Store, 1022 Vine. SARAH C. KLINE. 
lm 














































, FEW BOARDERS CAN BE ACCOMMODATBD 
through the summer season in a Friend’s 
sony near Riverton. are neatly furnished 
and particular attentiord will oo iven to the table. 
Apply at the office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144%. 
7th Street, Phila. at 
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“TAKE FAST BOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFB.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TEMPERANCE IN HIGH PLACES. 


As the time is near at hand when the Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia will be 
required, either to discard, or endorse, the use 
of fermented, intoxicating drinks, it is truly 
gratifying to observe how the testimony 
against their use increases, “Sir. Henry 
Thompson,” one of England’s most eminent 
physicians, in a letter, written to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, says ;— 


“T have long had tbe conviction, that there 
is no greater cause of evil, moral and physi- 
cal, in this country, than the use of alcoholic 
beverages. I do not mean by this that ex- 
treme indulgence which produces drunken- 
ness. The habitual use of fermented liquors, 
to an extent far short cf what is necessary to 
produce that condition, and such as is quite 
common in all ranks of society, injures the 
body and diminishes the medical power to an 
extent which I think few persons are aware 
of. Such, at all events, is the result of ob- 
servation, during more than twenty years of 
professional life, devoted to hospital practice 
and to private practice, in every rank above 
it. Thus, I have no hesitation in attributing 
a very large proportion of some of the most 
painful and dangerous maladies which come 
under my notice, as well as those which every 
medical man has to treat, to the ordinary and 
daily use of fermented drinks,. taken in the 


quantity which is, conventionally, deemed 
moderate. 

“ Whatever may be said ir regard to its 
influence on the mental and moral faculties, 
as to the facts above stated, I feel that I have 
the right to speak with authority, and I do so 
solely because I feel it to be a duty, especial- 
ly at this moment, not to be silent on a mat- 
ter of such extreme importance. 

“My main object is toexpress my opinion, 
as a professional man, in relation to the 
habitual employment of fermented liquors as 
a beverage. But if I ventured one step fur- 
ther, it would be to express a belief that there 
is no single habit in this country which so 
much tends to deteriorate the qualities of the 
race, and so much disqualifies it for endur- 
ance in that competition, which, in the na- 
ture of things, must exist, and in which strug- 
gle the prize of superiority must fall to the 
best and the strongest. 

“T rejoice to observe an endeavor to organ- 
ize, on a large scale, in the National Church, 
a special and systematic plan for promoting 
temperance ; and I cannot but regard this as 
an event of the highest significance. I believe 
that no association in this country has means 
to influence society in a favorable direction, 
at all comparable to that existing in the Eng- 
lish Church ; and the example and teachiog 
of its clergy, may do more than any of the 
other associations which have long labored 

with the same object to diminish the national 
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ignorance on this subject, and the consequent 
national vice.” 

This strong and admonitory letter, appears 
to have been addressed to the Archbishop in 
consequence of the temperance movement in 
the English Church. The use of fermented 
beverage may be greater in England than it 
is with us, but it is, nevertheless, far too com- 
mop. May we, therefore, be willing to ac- 
cept the information, and to profit by the re- 
buke of Dr. Thompson, of “ intemperance in 
high places,” as well as in the low. May we 
all be willing and careful, that our example 
and teaching may promote temperance, mor- 
ality and religion among men. 

With the accumulated observations of more 
than half a century, I can most cordially en- 
doree the sentiments of Dr. Thompson. If 
such be the physical effect of the moderate (?) 
and temperate (?) use of intoxicating drinks, 
it may be proper to reflect what must be their 
effects upon our moral and intellectual na- 
tures. Ezra MICHENER. 

Toughkenamon, Pa., 20th of 4th mo., 1873. 


“TI DARE no more fret,” said John Wesley, 
“than to curse and swear.” One who knew 
him well said that he never saw him low- 
spirited or fretful in his life. He could noten- 
dure the society of people who were of this 
habit. He says of them: “To have persons 
at my ears murmuring and fretting at every- 
thing is like tearing the flesh from my bones. 
By the grace of God I am discontented at 
nothing. I see God sitting on the throne and 
ruling all things.” 

If every one was of John Wesley’s spirit 
it would revolutionize the world. Christians 
lose all their wayside comforts and dishonor 
the Master by their fretfulness over little 
troubles. Some who can bear the great sor- 
rows of life with a martyr’s faith and patience, 
even anger over the loss ef a shirt button, 
the mislaying of a cane, or fifteen minutes’ 
delay of dinner, who have stood by the graves 
of dear ones gone, and made no sign.— The 
Moravian. 


THE VITAL PRINCIPLE IN RELIGION. 


“A path which no fowl knowetb, and which the 
vulture’s eye bath not seen.”—Jos xxviii. 7, 8. 


There is an old story that when the Chris- 
tian army of the Spanish king Alfonso re- 
conquered their old capital from the Moors, 
as the king rode on his charger through the 
gateway, the gallant warhorse knelt before 
the chapel and could not be made to rise. 
The spectators pulled down the wall, and dis- 
covered the cause of this fascination. They 
found behind the wall a crucifix, with a lamp 
burning before it,—which the Christians had 
‘built up within the wall when they fied, six 


centuries before, from the conquering Mussul- 
mans. It had rewained six centuries, burn- 
ing with undiminished lustre, to greet the 
eyes of the returning conquerors of the new 


neration. This lamp represents to us what — 
as been, and what may yet be, the fate of ~ 


Christianity. There is in the Scriptures, in 
Christian theology, in Christian worship, a 
light burning bebind a wall, exercising a se- 
cret spell over all from generation to genera- 
tion who pass by, though often escaping the 
notice of the vulgar, and which at each new 
opportunity breaks out to vindicate itself. 

The truths which occupy this place in 
Christianity, which reveal a new, a very new, 
and yet an old, a very old, field of inquiry, 
prove to us that amidst the thickets of con- 
troversy there is a freeh soil to be explored, 
a path which the vulture’s eye hath not seen, 
nor the lion’s whelp passed by, which the en- 
vious eye of bigotry in its search for heresy 
hath not discovered, nor the whelps of sect or 
schism trodden down, nor the word of blas- 
phemy obstructed. What are these truths ? 
What is this untrodden path ? 

The answer is very obvious and very home- 
ly. That centre in the innermost shrine of 
Christianity, that unexhausted region, is its 
moral and spiritual side, the prominence of 
its moral requirements above form or opinion, 
the indissoluble union and identity of Re- 
ligion with Morality. It is through the fas- 
cination of this sanctifying influence that 
Christianity has retained hold of the world 
despite abeurd errors, pious frauds, and mon- 
strous persecutions. 


That of which I would especially speak is 
the light which this great truth onght to 
throw on our intellectual conceptions of Chris- 
tian doctrine. And here we meet with a 
strange contrast. In the history of the Chris- 
tian Church and of Christian theology, the 
moral and practical parts have been, with 
almost one consent, regarded as not of prim- 
ary but of secondary importance. In creeds, 
the moral attributes of God are scarcely men- 
tioned ; the practical aspects of Christ's life 
are hardly thought worth a passing notice. 
In the Bible the passages which relate to the 
moral character of God and the moral duty 
of man have been set aside as mere subordi- 
nate and accidental parts of religion. The 
two Christian commandments of Christ have 
been rejected as not deserving to be ranked 
as part of the Catholic faith. The lessons of 
the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son 
have not yet won their way into Christian 
speculation. No Ecumenical Council has 
ever been called on for a dogmatic decree 
about the wickedness of slavery or of perse- 
cution. On behalf of the twelfth chapter of 
Romans or the eight Beatitudes, no Solema 
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League and covenant, no Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, has ever been thought neces- 
sary. Yetin the Bible these things are re- 
garded not as subordinate, but as the principal 
truths of all. They stand in the front of 
apostolical theology. If the words “ doc- 
trine” and “dogma” mean authoritative 
truth, then these are the very dogma of dogma, 
the very doctrine of doctrine; they are the 
truths to which the word “doctrine” is al- 
most exclusively applied in the New Testa- 
ment ; to psalmist, prophet and apostle they 
seemed the very essence of religion. From 
the third—perhaps from the first—century, 
this sacred Jamp has burned only behind a 
wall. The instinct of the outside world has 
recognized its secret presence, but a wall of 
adamant was between, which only an Ithu- 
riel’s spear could pierce. 

No wise theologian would venture to treat 
with scorn the physical or metaphysical spec- 
ulations through which intellect has by search- 
ing sought to find out God. Yet true theology 
(that which gives an account of God) will 
consider that all such speculations refer rot 
to the innermost truth, but to the mere out- 
skirts of the Divine nature. God, in the 
view of true Christian theology, as in the 
view of the true Christian saint, is not an 
enigma to be solved, but a perfection to be 
loved and imitated ; if possible, to be under- 
stood,—to be absorbed into our own hearts 
and minds. For this ought the Christian in- 
tellect and the Christian conscience to wrestle 
in their mysterious encounter with Deity. 


“Come! O Thou Traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hear, but cannot see, 
My eompany before has gone, 
And I am left alone with Thee. 
Speak! or Thou never hence shalt rove, 
And tell me if thy name is—Lovs ?” 


That is the true poetry of the Christian 
heart ; but it is also its true philosophy and 
its true theology, and in ,it, in the conviction 
that God is, above all elee, « Moral Being, 
the human mind may well rest and be thank- 


ul. 

The dogma that God is Love is not found 
in the Confession of Augsburg, nor in that 
of Westminster, nor in the Creed of Pius 
IV., but it was found in the confession and 
creed of the beloved Apostle, he who was 
preéminently called “The Theologian.” It 
is the definition of Deity—given by St. John. 
the Divine. Though Love be taken to include 
justice as well as mercy, and truthfulness as 
well as beauty, still it is by this moral con- 
ception, and by no other definition, that every 
theory concerning God’s dealings, every pro- 
fessed intimation of His will, is tested, con- 
trolled and understood. 
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The truly supernatural, that which is most 
like the nature of God, that which is least 
like the nature of devils, that which is most 
like the highest nature of man, that which is 
least like the lowest nature of brutes is the 
appeal—through whatever form and from 
whatever source—to the affections, the rea- 
son, the heart, the conscience of mankind, 
Such a definition does not, of course, pretend 
to solve the question of miracle, or of the 
origia of the human species; but it does 
put those questions in their proper subordi- 
nate relation to the vital elements of eternal 
religion, and enables us to regard these ques- 
tions with the calmness of those who stand 
upon a rock that is higher than we. Let us 
be convinced that what is in the highest sense 
beyond wind, or fire, or earthquake, beyond 
even the Promethean spark of Life, is—the 
still small voice of God enlightening the con- 
science; let us be once convinced of this and 
we shall have seized with an unshaken and 
unshakeable grasp the true link which unites 
mankind not only to the angels but to God. 
Whatever may have been the origin of our 
race, it is to its final issue that we ascend, and 
it is the ascent, not the descent of man that 
is for us the all-absorbing question ; and for 
that never-ending ascent, the spiritual, which 
is the Divine, element in man is the eternal 
and sufficient guarantee. 

Whatever advances the human race can 
achieve, under whatever name or by what- 
ever means, towards a larger charity, a more 
stainless purity, a profounder justice, isa tri- 
umph of Christianity itself. Even if the ad- 
vance seem wrought by the world rather than 
the-church, by philosophers rather than di- 
vines, by public opinion rather than by de- 
crees of councils, yet still the gain to Chris- 
tianity in its moral, that is to say in its es- 
sential, being is the same. Christ is justice 
and truth, and whoever isa martyr for justice 
and truth, in whatever cause, is a martyr of 
Christ. In this regeneration of humanity he 
has increased, though we in our own circle of 
opinions may have decreased. The voice 
that we hear in every tone and melody of 
courage and kindness is the Bridegroom’s 
voice ; his true friends stand and hear, and 
their joy is fulfilled. * - ° 
—From a Discourse by Dean Stanley at Cam- 
bridge University. 





Tue subtle and irresistible movement of 
mind, silently but thoroughly correcting opin- 
ion and changing society, brings liberty both 
to the soul and to the world. All the despo- 
tisms on earth cannot stay its coming. Every 
fallacy that man discards is an emancipation ; 
every superstition that is thrown by is a re- 
deeming from captivity. The tendency to- 
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wards universality implies necessarily a ten-|those we call savages. We should feel 
dency towards freedom, alike of thought and | ashamed to recite in full the wrongs which 
inaction. The faith of the earliest ages was | the natives of this country have suffered at 
of all others the groesest. Every century of|the hands of avaricious white men. They 
the Christian Church iz Jess corrupt and less| have been cheated and driven from their 
in bondage than its predecessor. The sumof| homes in many instances. Osceola, a war 
spiritual knowledge as well as of liberty is | chief, went to the white army with a flag of 
greater, and less mixed with error now, than | truce, and was not permitted again to return 
ever before. The future shall’ surpass the|home. It is ‘but a few years since Indian 
present. The senseless strife between ration- | women and children were killed by our United 
alism and supernaturalism will come to an | States soldiers. 5g cite 
end; an age of skepticism will not again be| The public press of this vicinity is now 
called an age of reason; and reason and re-| calling for the massacre of the whole tribe to 
ligion will be found in accord.—Bancroft. which the murderers of General Canby be- 
Cidpascatliiltipiitntonee long; but do those who make this demand 
realize what they ask ? 

How much better to offer a reward for the 
murderers, large enough to induce the Indians 
to give them up, rather than to waste so many 
valuable lives in carrying out the measures 
of vengeance proposed! Is it not time that 
we, who claim to be civilized, set the Indians 
a more noble example of civilization, instead 
of adopting their savage mode of warfare? 
But the greatest absurdity is the claim set 
up, that the murder of these two men, during 
the Modoc~Indian War, proves the peace 
policy to be a failure. Instead of this being 




















For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A PLEA FOR THE PEACE POLICY. 


‘““T am pained at my very heart; my heart maketh 
a noise within me; I cannot hold my peace, because 
thou bast heard, O my soul, the sound of the trumpet, 
the alarm of war.—Jeremiah iv. 19, 

I have been brought into sympathy with 
the feelings of the prophet as above expressed, 
on reading the particulars of the Modoc 
tragedy. This unhappy affair I sincerely re- 
gret, regarding it as one of the worst speci 
mens of savage outrage. 

The war epirit is full of cruelty at the best, 


and is the greatest enemy to the civilization 
and happiness of the native Indians of this 
country; and the same spirit among us en- 
dangers the perpetuity of our republican form 
of government. 

Among such a strange variety of popula- 
tion as ours, conflicting views of human gov- 
ernment, of religion and of other important 
interests, may be expected to bring conten- 
tion and trouble. But if we could be wise 
enough to keep in the “ everlasting patience,” 
humbly seeking that “ wisdom which comes 
from above, which is pure and peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated, without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy, full of mercy 
and good fruits,” (James iii. 17,) then we 
could peaceably settle all questions of con- 
troversy, and find ourselves, by the exercise, 
wiser and stronger asa nation. But there 
is such a tendency to get excited, and be 
ready to “fly to arms,” as a remedy for al- 
most every serious outrage, that I almost 
tremble through fear, that our nationality as 
a republic may be endangered by a relapse 
into @ more savage war spirit, by which we 
may be rent asunder with internal commo- 
tions, thus inviting some military chieftain to 
assume the responsibility of restoring order 
at the expense of our cherished liberties, 

With regard to our wars with the natives 
of this cc.untry, which have not been few nor 
far between, if we view the whole ground im- 
partially, I think we shall find that they are 
not wholly chargeable to the war spirit among 












so, it has nuthing to do with the peace ques- 
tion. 


We find two armies in opposition to each 


other. Both armies prepared and determined 
to fight, unless they can get terms that suit 
them without fighting. They meet in coun- 
cil to ascertain if they can agree. The In- 
dians are informed they cannot have what 
they ask for. At this, the savage instinct, to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible when con- 
fronted by a superior foe, moved them rashly 
to commit the outrage. 


Is this a test of the peace policy ? 
It is certainly somewhat different from the 


peace policy as managed by Wm. Penn when 


he was Governor of Pennsylvania. He went 


among the Indians unarmed, and ‘would not 
allow an army to protect him. 


Now the simple truth is—There has never 
been any failure of the “ peace policy ” with 
the American Indians, where it has been un- 
dertaken by true believers in the principle, 
with power to extend equal and full justice 
to the natives. 


During the last four years, among the In- 
dians where our Friends have been placed b 
General Grant, one tribe declared war wit 
another tribe. Friends went among the hos- 
tile Indians unarmed, to plead for peace. At 
first the war Indians appeared stubborn. But 
when they found evidence of that faith whieh 
works by love, our Friends being unarmed, 
and giving evidence of equal love for both 
parties, they listened attentively to what they 
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had to say, and finally settled the difficulty 
without bloodshed. And during the four 
years of President Grant’s administration 
eighty thousand of the wild Indians, who had 
80 long been a terror to the new settler and 
traveller, have been brought under peaceful 
treaty stipulations. 

These facts testify more strongly than any 
language at my command, that the peaceable 
part of the Indian policy under President 
Grant has not proved a failure. N. P. 

Battle Creek, Mich., 4th mo., 1873. 





PASSING EVENTS. 
[Extract from a private Letter.] 
Sanpy Spring, Mp., 4th mo. 29h, 1873. 


On looking at my correspondence memo- 
randa, I find my last letter to thee was dated 
on the 22d ult., more than a month ago. 
What tragic events have since occurred ! 
The wreck of the “ Atlantic,” the terrible 
Railroad disaster between Stonington and 
Boston, the masacre of General Canby and 
Dr. Thomas by the Modoc Indians, and the 
more extensive and savage massacre of the 
Afric- Americans by a mob at Colfax, Louisi 
ana! To tender and expanded hearts that 
can enter into sympathy, not only with the 
immediate victims, but with their many 
afflicted connections, scattered through a very 
wide extent of country, pursuing the journey 
of life under an increased burden of sorrow 
and privation from these several calamities, the 
reflection upon them must awaken feelings 
of saddening sympathy and grief. 

Some of the proceedings of the late Con- 
gress, too, disclosed a sorrowful want of in- 
tegrity in some of our public men, calcula- 
ted to induce a wide spread distrust of men 
generally, and therefore very hurtful to socie- 
ty. This same reprehensible mercenary 

, Spirit is manifested among the American 
Commissioners to the coming Industrial Exhi- 
bition at Vienna, and it is the more morti- 
fying to one who has regard for his coun- 
try’s good name, that they should have se- 
lected so conspicuous a place for their dishon- 
esty, which will bring it into view, to receive 
the condemnation of the whole civilized 
world. 

But we must not be too much discouraged 
by these things, greatly as their existence is 
to be regretted. They have not come on 
suddenly. They are a natural growth or de- 
velopment, from past circumstances. When 
the rulers of a nation set an example of in- 
justice, cruelty and robbery, there will soon 
be found among its people those who will im- 
itate this example. To the gross injustice 
done by our country to Mexico, by first pro- 
voking a war, for the illy concealed purpose 
of extending the territory of Slavery, and 


then robbing her of a vast and valuable part 
ot her cominions, including Texas, and Cali- 
fornia with all its mines of the precious met- 
als, and its wonderful natural curiosities, 
may, in my opinion, be justly ascribed, as a 
natural development, the spirit that has in- 
duced most or all the sad occurrences recited. 
This “ making haste to be rich ”—this desire 
of a possession, or an acquisition of territury, 
property, or wealth, of any kind, without re 
turning an honest equivalent for it—of which 
the nation set the example—is the root from 
which all this evil has sprung. It is the de- 
velopment of the impurity or disease in the 
National Constitution or system. The eru 
tion, like that of measles or small pox, fe 
vors restoration to health. 

The country is now experiencing the worst 
effecte of the hurtful proceedings of many 
years’ legislation and other action, with a 
manifest desire on the part of the present 
National Administration to return to a prac- 
tical recognition of the demands of peace, 
justice and right; and I feel well assured, 
that this change of measures is evidence of 
a state of national health strong enough to 
throw off the corruption, and arise from it 
healthier, brighter and purer. wel 


Thy friend, 

Any man that sincerely and truly fears 
Almighty God, and calls and relies upon 
Him for his direction, has it as really as a 
sop has the counsel and direction of his fath- 
er; and though the voice be not audible or 
discernible by sense, yet it is equally as real 
as if a man heard a voice saying, “ This is 
the way, walk in it,’—Sir Matthew Hale. 








From Economy of Human Life. 
APPLICATION, 


Since the days that are past and gone for- 
ever, and those that are to come, may not 
come to thee, it behooveth thee, O.man, to em- 

loy the present time, without regretting the 
oss of that which is past, or too much de- 
pending on that which is to come. 

This instant is thine, the next is in the 
womb of futurity, and thou knowest not what 
it may bring forth. Whatsoever thou re- 
solvest to do, doit quickly ; defer not till the 
evening what the morning may accomplish. 

Idleness is the parent of want and of pain ; 
but the labor of virtue bringeth forth pleas- 


ure. 

The .hand of diligence defeateth want; 
prosperity and success are the industrious 
man’s attendants. 

Who is he that hath acquired wealth, that 
hath risen to power, that hath clothed him- 
self with honor, that is spoken of in the city 
with praise, and that standeth before the 
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king in his council? Even he that hath | intricate problems and processes anew. They 
ebut out idleness from his house, and hath|are the very platform on which he builds; 


said unto Sloth, thou art mine enemy. 


the mere starting poipt from which be travels. 


He riseth up early, and lieth down late; | Hv begins where many a toiler before him 
he exerciseth his mind with contemplation, | left off; nay, at a point far beyond ~ : 
and his body with action, and preserveth the | which most of the world’s great workers lai 
health of both. The slothful man is a bur- | down their comparatively rude and cumbrous 


den to himeelf, his hours hang heavy on his 
bead ; he loitereth about, and knoweth not 
what he would do. His days pass away like 
the shadow of a cloud, and he leaveth behind 
him no mark for remembrance. 

His body is diseased for want of exercise; 
he wisheth for action, but hath not power to 
move; his mind is darkness ; his thoughts 
are confused; he longeth for knowledge, but 
hath no application. He would eat of the 
almond, but hateth the trouble of breaking 
its shell. His house is in disorder, his ser- 
vants are wasteful and riotous, and he run- 
neth on towards ruin; he seeth it with his 
eyes, he heareth it with his ears, he shaketh 
his head and wisheth, but hath no resolution; 
till ruin cometh upon him like a whirlwind, 
and shame and repentance descend with him 
to the grave. 

Rosert Dopstey. 


Beauty gains little, and homeliness and 
deformity lose much by gaudy attire. Ly- 
sander knew this was in part true, and refused 
the garments that the tyrant Dyonysius pro- 
ferred his daughters, saying “that they were 
fit only to make unhappy faces more re- 
markable.— Zimmerman 


——____ --.4g9-- —_.. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE LADDER. 


There is a striking difference, always to be 
remembered, between the conditions of at- 
taining a satisfactory knowledge in religion, 
and in almost every matter beside. 

In the scientific world each generation in- 
herits the conquests of its predecessors. No 
geometer has to reprove the demonstrations 
of Euclid; no physicist is required to dis- 
cover afresh the earth’s rotundity, the gravi- 
tation of matter, the convertibility of motion 
and heat. These and kindred facts, once dis- 
covered, become the common property of 
men, and afford the recognized basis of new 
advances in knowledge. The beginner has 
not to fight over battles already won ; find out 
truths already known; he has but to enter 
on inheritances for which others have striven, 
and take as the very alphabet of his studies 
what they toiled out laborious lives to ascer- 
tain. 

So the great mechanic inventions, like the 
use of steam, or electricity, or the photo- 
graphic rays of the suu-light, become the 
familiar commonplaces of the merest handi- 
craft. The artizan has not to study out their 


tools. ; 

But this law of succession to other mens 
possessions is, in religious affairs, greatly 
modified. It is only in reference to the most 
external and unimportant portions of re- 
ligious knowledge tbat it holds at all. 

With respect to the mere outward husk of 
religious doctrine, something like it does, in- 
deed, have place. We do enter into the 
theological investigations of bygone periods. 
We state our creed more clearly because 
others have attempted the statement of theirs. 

And so, also, we enter into the fruit of 
other men’s toils for the liberty and the forms 
of religious worship. Martyrs and saints 
who have preceded us have secured privileges 
into which we were born, and have shaped in 
manifold ways, the utterances and actions of 
our piety. 

But when we turn from this mere exterior 
aspect of religious knowledge to anything 
more real and vital, a very different fact en- 
counters us. As a matter of theory and 
science, religion, like other sciences, trans- 
mits its accumulations from generation to 
generation. But asa life and experience It 
begins anew in every human soul. Actual 
knowledge in religion has to be achieved by 
every man for himself. The whole inward 
battle in its behalf has to be fought over 
again, in every instance. 

No transmitted supplies of bygone goodness 
lessen any one’s primal destitution of spiritual 
life. That destitution exists in each indi- 
vidual as an original want, and can be met 


only by an original supply. And in meeting * 


it the work has to be begun at the very bot- 
tom. 

The learner in this spiritual school has to 
start from the ladder’s foot. 

Not with some high experiences—the con- 
quered vantage ground of some one’s past 
devotion —can he commence to climb. He 
sets out from the lowest round, just as each 
of his fore-goers did. 

In the Christian pilgrimage the rudimen- 
tary steps are to be taken by each wayfarer. 
No exemption is accorded any one frem tread- 
ing the valley of repentance, or from ventur- 
ing on the almost invisible bridge of faith, or 
from climbing the arduous hill of personal 
sanctification. Each step of the pathway is 
to be taken as if no one had trodden it before. 
There are no short cuts; there are no celes- 
tial railways; the hills are not tunnelled or 
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the valleys filled up. Past experiences of 
other men can but slightly help in this mat- 
ter. Each one must have his own experi- 
ences. The knowledge they possess caunot 
be transmitted. It must be worked out alone. 
Whoever has it, has it as an original acquisi- 
tion of his own soul. 


But this necessity of beginning at the lad- 
der’s foot is not the hardship which might at 
first be imagined. 


If, indeed, religious knowledge were ex- 
actly like other knowledge there would be 
hardship in such a requirement. If the spir- 
itual acquisitions with which eternal welfare 
is connected had any very considerable re- 
semblance to the long, successive, slow-devel- 
oping stages of progress in the sciences and 
arts, it would be a depressing thing to demand 
of the beginner in piety a commencement at 
foot of the ladder. 

_It would be like requiring the mathema- 
tician to think out for himself anew all the 
axioms and applications of his science up to 
his own day , or like compelling the inventor 
to re-discover, by himself alone, every agent 
the and method of mechanic power. 

But saving knowledge ia religious affairs is 
not of this character. It is personal, inward, 
experimental. It admits of, but is not nec- 
essarily connected with, a wide acquaintance 
with the exterior facts of history or philoso- 
phy. It encourages, but does not demand, 
the attainment of extensive theologic or bio- 
graphic lore. 


For saving knowledge in religion is the re- 
sult of the thorough application of a few 
truths to the conscience and the heart: the 
cordial adoption of a few principles in the 
conduct and the life. 

To repent of one’s sin; to trust in one’s 
Saviour; to live not unto one’s self; to be 
surrendered unto God—these are the experi- 
ences it requires; these are the things it asks 
us practically to know. And these things 
are simple and neat. They are not to be 
reached only through the doorway of pro- 
tracted study, or a far travelling observation. 
They are to be entered upon easily and any- 
where. The ladder one must climb is planted 
close by every man. He must indeed begin 
at the bottom of it. But that bottom round 
is accessible to his feet. To the willing foot 
the step is not difficult or far. And from that 
step the way is straight and upward and sure. 
It will, indeed, require a determined purpose 
and a fast-clinging hand to climb to any con- 
siderable height of Christian attainment. But 
the way is plain. It is the way all the sainted 
ones have gone before us, And though each 
of them began in the very lowly way the 
Gospel prescribes for us all, they show us how 


it is possible to ascend where we can see as we 
are seen, and “ know even as we are known.” 
—G. L. Walker in the Christian Union. 


A DEPARTMENT in the Christian Union, 
headed Inquiring Friends, has the following 
query and answer, which should be pondered 
by all who are endeavoring to grow in grace: 

2. What are the best methods for obtaining 
purity of thought? Ought we to feel condemned 
because we have not full control of our thoughts ? 

Control of one’s thoughts is the last result 
of the highest mental discipline, and no one 
should be discouraged by a failure to gain im- 
mediate mastery of the direction of mental 
action. The grand secret of keeping out im- 
pure thoughts is to employ the mind with 
more serious engagements. Fill your heart 
with earnest purposes and your mind with 
good employments, that when the evil thought 
returns, it may not find the place whence it 
came out, “empty, swept, and garnished.” 
Avoid, as you would a pest, all reading and 
conversation that tend to stimulate the kiad 
of thought and feeling you wish to escape. 


Gj Teraps iD 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 














When we cannot see our friends, it is a 
great privilege to be able to use the pen, and 
thus transmit our feelings and thoughts. I 
sometimes think we do not fully appreciate 
the opportunity thus afforded, of sending from 
the retirement of our own homes a word of 
greeting, which, peradventure, when it reach- 
es its destined point, will comfort or cheer 
some lonely one, proving that though out of 
sight she is not forgotten. 

I believe, were we watchful to perceive the 
pointings of the Father's finger, this medium 
of communication would be very much more 
often used, keeping one another in loving 
remembrance, and stimulating our fellow- 
travellers to love and good works. We are 
designed to be helpers ove of another, and 
ae it is wel! to endeavor to keep alive all 
the kindly feelings of our nature. To do this 
some of us active housekeepers must guard 
ourselves, lest in our desire to perform all 
home duties, we suffer these too nearly to ab- 
sorb us, and virtually close the door against 
the outgoing of those affections and sympa- 
thies which would greatly sweeten and en- 
liven many a lonely heart. A full reward 
comes sometimes when we yield to the im- 
pulse to send a written message to an absent 
friend, or to make a personal visit, even 
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though at the cost of the apparent neglect of 
some domestic duty, which presses hard for 
notice, We realize the truth, that in giving 
we receive double, and we return to our home 
duties, stronger and better able to fulfil them. 

Ah! there are many wavs in which we can 
help one another, if only the heart is allowed 
to feel, and to manifest the feeling. 
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Tae Approacninc YEARLY MEETING.— 
We look forward with feelings of pleasant 
anticipation to our great annual gathering, 
soon to be held in this city. The important 
affairs of our religious body which will claim 
the attention of Friends assembled in council, 
are ever of the highest interest to those who 
love the testimonies and the order of our So- 
ciety, whether these are joined with us in 
membership, or whether they are only friend- 
ly observers. 

We earnestly desire that upon our delibera- 
tions, may rest the blessing of Divine Love 
and Light. We have often known these sea- 
sons of extensive reunion and commingling 
of Friends whose ordinary lives are widely 
separated, to be rich both in religious and 
social blessings, and there is no reason to fear 
that the approaching occasion will present an 
exception to our general experience. 

One important object of such general as- 
semblages of those of the same household of 
faith, is to give an opportunity for the strong 
to lend a helping band to the timid and fal- 
tering. To find a qualification to extend 
such help and comfort to one another, we 
must come under the blessed influence of 
heavenly Love, which ever leads to the fulfil- 
ling of the Divine law, “Bear ye one an- 
others’ burdens.” 


JusTiceE.— We have observed, ard we en- 
tirely approve the recent action of the facul- 
ty of the Pennsylvania College of Dental 
Surgery, in according to the women who have 
matriculated in that Institution, an opportu- 
nity to receive the instruction to which they 
are justly entitled. We fully believe that 
this wise decision to stand by justice and 
right, regardless of expediency, will ultimate- 
ly result in nothing but good to the Institu- 
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tion. The objections urged by some of the 
male students, to permitting women to pur- 
sue their studies in the College, seems wholly 
without foundation, as it is perfectly evident 
there need be no instruction in a dental col- 
lege which both sexes may not receive in com- 
mon. 


If the faculty should deem it best for the 


interests of the Institution to exclude women 
in the future, they have an undoubted right 
to do so; but we have no fear that they will 
desire to exercise this power, fur there are 
among its members men who will not be like- 
ly to choose a course so narrow and unwise, 
and so entirely at variance with the most en- 
lightened sentiment of the day. 





A Goop Work.—We rejoice to learn that 


the work of those of our young Friends, who 
have been laboring so faithfully for the in- 
struction of the children of the poor in sew- 
ing, has been crowned with such a good de- 
gree of success, as their last report, which we 


have just received, announces. While the 
little ones have been learning the important 
art, so necessary to civilization, we doubt not 
many precious seeds of virtue have been im- 
planted in their minds, some of which will 
bear good fruit in the future. 

Our earnest sympathy is with all such ef- 
forts to forward the elevation of the unfortu- 
nate and neglected, and we helieve that all 
such labor of love benefits the giver equally 
with the receiver. 





REPORT OF THE Penn Sewrne ScHooL.— 
Since the last report published of the Sew- 
ing-school, held at Race Street Meeting-house, 
we have obtained a charter, dated Sixth 
month 13th, 1871, and now are incorporated 
under the name cf “The Penn Sewing- 
School” of Philadelphia. Much to our re- 
gret we were unable to open school the fol- 
lowing winter, on account of the small-pox 
then so generally prevailing. But during 
the past winter, we have continued fdr the 
fifth season to hold our sessions every Seventh- 
day morning. 

The school re-opened the first of the Elev- 
enth month, with forty children, and rapidly 
increased until there were one hundred and 
sixty names on the roll, with an average at- 
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‘selves, have thus been distributed. 
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tendance of ninety-four, increased during 
the last month to one hundred and thirteen. 

We have maintained the feature we so 
much desire, in having both colored and 
white children, and though the latter are 
largely in the majority, all seem equally in- 
terested in coming, and are very industrious 
and orderly. 

Itis a work that brings its own rich re- 
ward,.to gather these children of suffering 
and neglect and add even ‘a mite’ of com- 
fort and instruction to their meagre lives ; 
while it is always a touching sight to look at 
their eager wistful faces, as their little fingers 
work so earnestly to accomplish the difficult 
stitches, and all are as “busy as bees.” As 
these children belong to a class that find the 
assistance very grateful, we are glad at the 
end of the month, to hand to each the 
garment she has made, and of which, very 
often, she is sadly in need, Three hundred 
and ten articles of clotijing made by them- 

































As a new branch of the Sewing-sehool, to 
provide for similar instruction among women, 
(who are often but children of larger 
“Mothers’ Meetings” have been hei. 
Fifth-day afternoons, which have been 
attended, and the assistance so grate 
received, that it proved a want supplied, 


the women remarked they needed and wished | 


for it as much as the children. The attend- 
ance varied from fifteen to twenty-three, with 
thirty-six names on the roll, and in addition 
to the instruction in sewing, we have endeav- 
ored to give them both profit and pleasure 
by reading to them. 


The work for the season, in both these schools, 
closed the first week in the Fourth month; 
and in each with a treat of ice cream and 
cake, with the addition of oranges for the 
children, all kindly provided by especial do- 
nations from twe Friends, and so keenly en- 
joyed, that it was a pleasure and privilege to 
see the one hundred and thirty faces lighted 
up, and beaming with happiness, while they 
did ample justice to the feast. 

No less appreciated was the copy of “ Scat- 
tered Seeds,” which each one joyfully carried 
home, with greater pleasure, from the remem- 
brance of the enjoyment received each month, 
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by similar favors supplied by a kind friend. 


We feel that in referring to the success of 


the school, our thanks are due to the kind 
friends who have so liberally given their sup- 
port, and trust that upon all may rest the 
blessing of “ well done,” in the broad field 
where the harvest is truly plenteous. 


Anne Carey, President, 
Saran F. Coruies, Superintendent. 





Anna F. Levick, Treas’r, in account with The Penn Sew~ 


ing-School of Philadelphia. 
1872, Dr. 


11 mo. 1—To balance on hand at 


last report,......... - $359.11 
‘“ cash received from 
contributions..... 291.20 


interest..........0. 16.16 
‘“ cash received for 

Christmas Festi- 

WUlbckditcata ctcednass 33.00 
“cash reeeived for... 

closing Festival... 25.00 


1872. Cr. 


1l mo. 1—By cash paid for sew- 


ing materials......... $ 82.08 

“ cash paid for clean- 
iNg TOOM...... 0.00 15.00 

“ cash paid for shoes 
distributed......... 50.12 

“ cash paid for sund- 
FETs ccccse- o csccesese 9.83 

“ cash paid for Christ- 
mas Festival....... 31.19 

“ cash paid for clos. 
ing Festal........... 22.48 

“ Permanent Invest- 

ment for city 6 per 
cent. loan......... 503.75 
Balance.... 10.02 








$724.47 $724.47 


«Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 7, 1873. 





ORRECTION.—The last paragraph of 
before the P. 8., in the issue of the 
rendered almost unintélligible by 
higal errors and erroneous punctua- 
tion. I¢\shQuld read, “If the: law of God 
existed prior to, and is of higher authority, 
than the laws of men; the Christian, who 
owes allegiance to God, and His Christ, can- 
not forego obedience to the higher law, writ- 
ten in the heart, to gbey the lower law writ- 
ten in the statute books ; whether the require- 
ment may be, to’ execute a criminal, to im- 
peril his own life, or to slay his brother, on 
the battlefield.” E. MICHENER. 
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MARRIED. on Second day the snow commenced a 
MAURICE—GREEN. — On Fifth-day, 17th of| ing and continued without intermission uot 
Fourth mo., 1873, at the residence of the bride’s} Fourth day morning, the wind in the mean- 
parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Charles Camille] yhije blowing 4 perfect gale from the north. 
Maurice, of New York, to Sarah Elizabeth, daugh-| 6 amount of snow which has fallen it is 
ter of Jared H. and Susan Green, Bedford, N. Y. had thle to estimate correctly. I have 










EYRE—BUNTING.—On the 29th of Fourth mo., 
under the care of the Montbly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, (Race Sirect), Wm. Eyre and 
Kezia R. Bunting, both of this city. 

BOG ARDUS—PARRISH.—At Woodbury, on the 
Ist of the Fifth month, under the care of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting, Joseph A. Bogardus, of New York 
city,to Ann C., daugbter of Jobn and Elizabeth 
W. Parrich, of Woodbury, N. J. 


—— -+~ee - 
DIED. 


ATKINSON.—On the 22d of Third mo., 1873, 
at bis residence in Eldridge Hill, Salem County, N. 
J., Champion A'kinson, in the 78th year of bis age. 

He was a kind friend to the poor and afflicted, 
large in cbarity and benevolence, and a very wortby 
member of Woodstown Meeting. 

WEBSTER —On the 16th of Fourth mo., 1873, 
Mary, daughter of the late Jesse Webster, in the 
48th year of ber age ; a member of Sadsbury Month- 
ly Meeting, Lancaster County, Pa. 

BACON —On the afternoon of the 30th alt., 
Elizabeth J., widow of the late Samus] Bacon, in 
the 69th year of her age; a member of Green street 
Monthly Meeting, Philada. 

ZELL.—On the 27th of Fourth month, 1873, at 
her residence in Germantown, Hannah, widow of 
the late Thomas Zell, in the 85th year of her age ; 
a member of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting. 








FRIENDSHIP, love and piety ought to be 
handled with a sort of mysterious secresy. 
They ought to be spoken of only in the rare 
moments of perfect confidence to be mutually 
understood in silence. Many things are too 
delicate to be thought; many more, to be 
spoken.— Novalis. 





EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
Santee Acency, 4th mo. 18th, 1873. 
We have just passed through a period of 
storm which, for duration and intensity, ex- 
ceeded anything I have ever experienced be- 
fore. For more than six months we have had 
no rain and comparatively but little snow, 
and the season was now so far advanced that we 
were led to conclude t!.at we had escaped all 
further risk ; but in this, as the event proves, 
‘we were mistaken. About midnight on Sixth- 
day the 11th of Fourth month, the wind com- 
menced blowing furiously from the south and 
southwest, and continued almost without in- 
termission until First-day morning, when the 
appearance of clouds in the south, accompa- 
nied by distant thundey indicated rain; but 
not being in the direction whence our rains 
come, we thought it would pass round, which 
it did towards the northwest, and in the after- 
noon it commenced, raining and continued 
through most of the night. About day-break 






























placed it at twenty inches, though it may be 
found all depths, from one to fifteen feet. The 
building enclosing our saw-mill was blown 
over and crushed to pieces, and numberless 
trees and branches cover the ground ; one of 
these, about eighteen inches in diameter, was 
broken off about ten feet from the ground 
and fel] across a corner of our stable, making 
an opening for the snow to enter, which it 
did, for in the morning we found a pony, 
that occupied the stall in that corner, com- 
pletely wedged in by the snow, which had 
also formed an arch over him. 
work-cattle perished in front of the stable, 
buried in the snow five feet deep. Most of 
our oxen were at the farm on Basil Creek, 
engaged in plowing, and five of them are re- 
ported as missing, and one was dug out of the 
mill-dam, nothing but his horns showing 
above the snow. e 
found near the same place. The creek, which 
is about forty feet wide, and in ordinary times 
runs a stream of water from two to three feet 
in depth, is reported as so completely filled 
up with snow as to have stopped the flow of 
the water, and the pool above our dam may 


One of our 


The others have since been 


be crossed and re-crossed as on dry ground. 
Upwards of fifty ponies have perished that 
we know of, besides numbers of cattle that 
we bave no account of. Our beef contractor 
lost thirty-three out of fifty head of cattle on 
hand at the time, and many of the white 


settlers having no means of protection have 


lost their all. Coming just at the beginning 
of the work season it is very discouraging to 
all concerned, putting them back in their 
work and crippling them in the means of ac- 
complishing it. We have heard of no lives 
being lost, but in such a storm it would be 
impossible for any one to be exposed for any 
length of time to its fury and escape, for dur- 
ing its height you could not see fifty feet ahead. 
A curious incident of the storm connected 
with a couple of hens, I must relate: The 

both nested in a barrel alongside of the wood- 
pile, and during the storm one went on the 
nest and remained~fastened in by the enow 
for four days, when she came off nearly ex- 
hausted ; but true to her instincts she had laid 
an egg for every day of her confinement, 
while her companion, who had waited outside 
for her turn on the nest, nee the spot. 





DiGnity consists not in possessing honors, 
but in deserving them.— Aristotle. 
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From Travels Around the World. 
BY WILLIAM BH. SEWARD. 


PORT SAID, 


Leaving Alexandria, we resumed our voy- 
age, always in sight of the Egyptian Coast. 
The bright light of Pharos reminded us that 
it was here that the humane institution of this 
form of beacon for navigators had its origin, 
in @ structure on the same spot, deemed a0 
remarkable for its majesty and beauty by the 
ancients, as to be accepted by them as oné of 
the “Seven wonders of the world.” 

A customary expression of regret that the 
Alexandrine Library was lost to the world 
led Mr. Seward to say that, perhaps, it is not 
a total loss after all. Nine-tenths of all the 
books which are written in the world are, 
more or less, transcripts of others that have 
been written before. A great library is gen- 
erally only a store-house of material for new 
books, It would be strange, indeed, if, one 
way or another, any of the ideas which were 
recorded in the million volumes of the Alex- 
andrine Library are not now extant in other 
books. Soa library lost is like the light of 
Pharos which was lost—but not so utterly lost 
that it cannot be replaced. 

In the course of the night we passed Ro- 
setta, after Alexandria, the chief port of entry 
at the Delta. A few hcurs later, rounding 
easily and quietly into the smooth but capa- 
cious artificial harbor of Port Said, we threw 
over an anchor, an experience which seemed 
new to us after our three weeks of tying to 
stakes on the banks of the Nile. 

4 The Superintendent of the Suez Canal, de- 
sirous that Mr. Seward should examine the 
work at this terminus, as he had at the 
other, kindly put a small steamer at our ser- 
vice, and, embarking on this veesel with Mr. 
Page, United States Consul, we made an ex- 
cursion of ten miles through this part of the 
canal, which flows in a deep channel between 
high embankments faced with artificial stone, 
and is built through the middle of the shal- 
low salt lake Menzaleh. It seemed to us that 
human patience and energy have never been 
so severely tasked as in raising these firm 
and solid embankments upon the oozy bed 
which hai been saturated and soaked with 
the slimy flood of the Nile from a period 
perhaps earlier than the beginning of the 
human race. Port Said seems quite Ameri- 
can. The. site of the little town so recently 
recovered from the sea, is already divided 
and subdivided into streets and squares, and 
the universal topic of conversation is the 
eligibility of and price of city lots. There 
is as yet, little indication of internal trade, 
but the repairing of shipping, transshipment 
of passengers, and coaling of vessels, afford 


profitable occupation to a population of ten 
thousand, among whom are found some Ger- 
mans, some Italians, but chiefly immigrants 
from the lands of the Levant. We dined 
with. the consul, and walked through the 
sandy streets, under a burning sun. 

Whence came the Egyptian people? How 
was it they erected and maintained so great 
and flourishing a state, consiructing vaster 
and more enduring monuments than any 
ather portion of the human race; and why, 
after these marvellous achievements, did they 
entirely cease to have a national existence? 
These are as great mysteries to the dwellers 
in Egypt now as they areto us. We have 
already mentioned that an Arab told us that 
the Pyramids and the Sphinx were the crea- 
tion of genii in a single night. A Copt at- 
tending us at Dendera, asked us, as he sur- 
veyed the ruins, “‘ Who were the people who 
raised these wonderful temples and excavated 
these tombs? Whence did they come and 
wiither have they gone?” We are not in- 
clined to accept the idea that the old Egyp- 
tians are like the Copts. The Copts of the 
present day are men of dark skin, while all 
the statuary and paintings which so much 
excite our interest, invariably represent and 
describe the Egyptians as “red men.” Cer- 
tainly they were neither negroes, nor Hin- 
doos, nor Europeans—neither blacks nor 
whites, like the blacks and whites of to-day. 
Doubtless in the patriarchal period, some 
tribes from the west of Asia, Arabia, perhaps 
Mecapotamia and Syria, made their way into 
the valley of the Nile, and instituted society 
there some centuries before the visit of Joseph 
and his brethren. Isolated there, and yet 
exposed to invasion from Libya and Ethio- 
pia, as well as from Arabia, these tribes would 
naturally consolidate themselves into a na- 
tion. Thus consolidated, possessing a soil of 
unequalled fertility, they perfected and main- 
tained Egypt, as the great state of ita time, 
for a period of several thousand years. Dur- 
ing this period they first conquered and then 
mingled their blood with the African tribes 
of Ethiopia, now Nubia and Libya. From 
this mixture probably descended the Copts, 
an inferior race during the glory of Egypt, 
but who nevertheless adhered longer to its 
religion and arts than any other part of its 
population. 

It is much easier to see how the Egyptian 
nation perished than how it originated. They 
perfected their work; they produced a re- 
ligion which in all ages seems to have been 
the first need of mankind, a state which was 
the second, science the third, and had com- 
merce, literature and arts, adequate to their 
own wants, if they had remained isolated, 
But by the time this was done, Assyria, Per. 
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sia, Syria, including Phoenicia and especially 
Greece, had pushed inquiry further, and had 
reached much higher results. They estab- 
lished religions, States. commerce and arts 
which, although in modern times they have 
all been found imperfect, were nevertheless 
more solid and effective than those of the 
Egyptians. The Egyptian system came 
into conflict successively with those new 
and better ones. The work of destruction 
which the Assyrians and Persians began was 
not stayed by their Greek and Roman suc- 
cessors, and the Mohammedan invaders in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, with their 
policy of conquest and propagandism by the 
sword, completed the ruin of Egypt by a 
work of unspairing desolation. 

If there is any one fact in natural science 
that seems to us more mysterious than an- 
other, it is that on some mountain-top, or in 
zome remote valley far away from and far 
above the everlasting ocean, we pick up a 
slate stone in our path, and breaking it, we 
find within the distinct fossil imprint of a 
shell fish of a species unknown or perhaps ex- 
tinct. It is just so with ancient Egypt; it 
had a civilization which seems to have had 
no prototype, and can have no reproduction, 





SCHOOL FOR NATURALISTS. 


One of the most important measures for 
the advancement of scientific education that 
has yet been started in this country is Prof. 
Agassiz’s project to establish a school for natu- 
ralisis on the Atlantic coast, where gratuitous 
instruction should be given for two or three 
months, every summer, to students and teach- 
ers from the higher institutions of learning 
who might desire to become teachers in these 
subjects. In behalf of such an establishment 
Prof. Agassiz appealed to the Massachusetts 


legislature for assistance to the amount of 


$50,000; but, in the meantime, Mr. John 
Anderson, a wealthy New York gentleman, 
living at Tarrytown, on reading this appeal, 
became interested in the matter and offered 
to give asa foundation for this school the 
island of Peaikese, near New Bedford, Mass., 
with the buildings and furniture, as they had 
been fitted up for Mr. Anderson’s summer 
residence. It is one of the Elizabeth group, 
admirably situated four miles from the main 
land, twenty-four miles from Newport, R. I., 
and only ninety miles from the Gulf Stream ; 
contains one hundred acres of rich rolling 
Jand, and in one part rises nearly two hin- 
dred feet above the sea; has the purest water; 
is remarkably uniform in temperature; has 
all the facilities needed by such a school ; and, 
with all its improvements, has a value of at 
least $100,000. To this noble gift Mr. And- 
erson has added $50,000 in cash, as the be- 


















inning of a permanent fund, which Prof. 
fants iaioue increase to $250,000. The 
sum of $30,000 is also needed at once for 
additional buildings, laboratories, steamer, 
dredging machine, etc. It is announced that 
gifts for this purpose may be sent to William 
Butler Duncan, Esq., or to Howard Potter, 
Esq., New York. The institution will be open 
the coming season, and the objects of study 
will be in part: “ Extinct animals of past 
ages, compared with those now living; ani- 
mals and plants living in deep waters; natu- 
ral history of fishes and reptiles; natural bis- 
tory of birds and mammals ; breeding, nests, 
and eggs of birds ; breeding and improvement , 
of the domestic animals of the farm; breed- 
ing of all kinds of fresh-water fish, in ponds, 
lakes and rivers, and the preservation of our 
sea fisheries ; chemistry of the sea and air ; 
chemistry of feeding and breeding; drawin 
and painting of animals; microscope an 
habits and history of insects injurious to vege- 
tation. These are some of the subjects in 
which it is proposed to train teachers, not 


from books, but with the actual specimens 


and perfect anatomy before them.” The en- 
dowment, all buildings and property of the 
school are to be held by the trustees and offi- 


cers of the Museum of Zoology at Cambridge, 
and by the connection of these two institu- 
tions a continuous course of instruction will 
be afforded to such as desire it. This school 
will not belong to Harvard College or to the 
State of Massachusetts ; but will be controlled 
perpetually by these officers, as a school for 
the benefit of the whole country. Prof. Agas- 
siz, asks as a permanent endowment for his 
school, only $250,000, or an annual income 
of less than $20,000. The modesty of this 
request is shown by comparing the sum named 
with the annual income of similar institutions 
elsewhere. The Zoological Society of London 
has an annual income of $100,000; the Natu- 
ral History Department alone of the British 
Museum, $100 000 ; the Zoological Society of 
Amsterdam, $50,000 ; the Jardin des Plantes, 
$125,000; the Kew Botanical Garden, Lon- 
don, $100,000; and the Berlin Aquarium, 
$50,000.— The Independent. 


LEARNING TO PRAY. 
BY MARY E. DODGE. 
Kneeling, fair in the twilight gray, 
A beautiful child was trying to pray ; 
His cheek on his mother’s knee, 
His bare little feet half-hidden, 
His smile still coming unbidden, 
And his heart brimful of glee. 
“T want to langh. Isit naughty? Say, 
O mamma! I’ve had such fun to-day, 
I hardly can say my prayers. 
I don’t feei just like praying; 
I want to be out-doors playing, 
And ran, all undressed, down-stairs. 
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“T can sse the flowers in the garden-bed, 
Shining so pretty and sweet and red; 
And Sammy is swinging, I guess. 
Ob! everything is so fine out there, 
I want to put it all in the prayer. 
(Do you mean I can do it by ‘ Yes?) 
“* When I say, ‘ Now I lay me ’—word for word— 
It seems to me as if nobody heard. 
Would ‘ Thank you, dear God,’ be right ? 
He gave me my mammy, 
And p»ppa, an¢ Sammy— 

O mamma! you nodded | might.” 
Clasping bis hands and hiding bis face, 
Unconsciously yearning for help and grace, 

The little one now begar. 

His mother’s nod and sanction sweet 
Has led bim close to the dear Lord’s feet, 
And his words like music ran : 
“Thank you for making this home so nice, 
The flowers, and folks, and my two white mice. 
(I wish I could keep right on.) 
I thank yon, too, for every day— 
Unly I’m most too glad to pray. 
Dear God, I think I am done. 
“‘ Now, mamma, rock me—just a minute— 
And sing the bymn with ‘ darling’ in it. 
I wisb I could say my prayers! 
When [ get big, I know I can. 
Oh! wont it be nice to be a man, 
And stay all night down-stairs |” 
The mother, singing, clasped him tight, 
Kissing and cooing her fond “ Good-night ” 
And treasured his every word. 
For well she knew that the artless joy 
Aud love of ber precious, innocent boy 
Were a prayer that her Lord bad heard. 
—Hearth and Home. 


BE 8TILL IN GOD. 

From the German of Julius Sturm. 
Be still in God! Who rests on Him 
Enduring peace shall know, 
And with a spirit fresh and free 
Through life shall cheerily go. 
Be still in faith! Forbear to seek 
Where seeking nought avails, 
Unfold thy soul to that pure light 
From heaven which never fails. 


Be still in love! Be like the dew 
That, falling from the skies, 

On meadows green, in thousand cups, 
At morning twinkling lies! 

Be still in conduct, striving not 

For honor, wealth, or might! 

Who in contentment breaks his bread 
Finds favor in God’s sight. 


Be still in sorrow! “ As God wills!” 

Let that thy motto be, 

Submissive ’neath his strokes receive 

His image stamped on thee. 

Be still in God! Who rests on Him 

Enduring peace shall know, 

And with a spirit glad and free 

Through night and grief shall go. 
—S. C. R., in Religious Magazine. 





Tuose who think that in order to dress 
well it is necessary to dress sareregeaae or 
grandly, make a great mistake. Nothing so 


well become true feminine beauty as simplici- 
ty.— G. D. Prentice. 
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From the Omaha Daily Herald. 
THE PEACE POLICY. 


Secretary Delano is out in a letter defining 
Gen. Grant’s peace policy, of which the fol- 
lowivg extracts contain the main points :— 

First—The “peace policy” proposes to 
o the Indians upon reservations as rapid- 
y as possible, where they can be provided for 
in such manner as the dictates of humanity 
and Christian civilization require. Being 
thus placed upon reservations they will be 
removed from such contiguity to our frontier 
settlements as otherwise will lead, necessarily, 
to frequent outrages, wrongs and disturbances 
of the public peace. On these reservations 
they can be taught, as fast as possible, the 
art of agriculture, and such other pursuits as 
are incident to civilization, through the aid 
of the Christian organization of the country, 
now at work, acting in harmony with the 
Federal Government. Their intellectual, 
moral and religious culture can be prosecuted, 
and thus it is hoped that humanity and kind- 


ness may take the place of barbarity and 


cruelty. If a majority of the people of the 
United States prefer extermination to the 
course here indicated, and desire to see all 
the horrors of bloodshed and loss of life 
among both whites and Indians, incident to 
extermination, then it is well enough to de- 
nounce, in vague and general, if not unmean- 
ing terms, the “ Quaker policy.” 

Second— Whenever it shall be found that 
any tribe or band of Indians persistently re- 
fuse to go upon a reservation, and determine 
to continue their nomadic habits, accom- 
panied with depredations and outrages upon 
our frontier settlements, then it is the policy 
of the President to treat such band or tribe 
with all needed severity, to punish them for 
their outrages according to their merits, and 
thus to teach them that it is better to follow 
the advice of the Goverament, and go upon 
reservations and become civilized, rather than 
to continue the native habits and practices. 
The recent conduct of the Modocs will fur- 
nish to the Government an example for the 
treatment of such tribes and bands as refuse 
to accept the benevolent purposes of what is 
termed the “ Quaker policy.” There may be 
some so impressed with the necessity of non- 
resistance as to object to the punishment of 
Indians under the circumstances last referred 
to. If there be any such, they will, I feel as- 
sured, find opportunity for complaining be- 
cause the policy is not peacable enough. 

Third—It is the determination of this poli- 
cy to see that all supplies, of every kind and 
nature, whether for food or clothing, pur- 
chased for such Indians as are upon reserva- 
tions and remain at peace, are procured at 
fair and reasonable prices, so t the In- 
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dians meriticg these supplies may receive the 
same without having the funds of the Gov- 
ernment squandered in their purchase. If 
there be any whose vocation may be inter- 
rupted by being deprived of the profits which 
epeculatior er peculation may have hereto- 
fore afforded in the purchases for Indians, 
such persons will find abundant reason to 
complain, because the “ Quaker policy ” de- 
prives them of the opportunity of gains and 
profits heretofore enjoyed in this business. 

Fourth— It is the purpose of the Govera- 
ment, as fast as possible, through the instru- 
mentality and by the advice of the religious 
organizations, and by all other means within 
its power, to procure competent, upright, 
faithful, moral and religious agenta to care 
for the Indians that go upon reservations, to 
distribute the goods and provisions that are 
purchased for them by the berevolence of the 
Government, to aid in their intellectual, mor- 
al and religious culture, and thus to assist in 
the great work of humanity and benevolence 
which the peace policy means. If there be 
any who are thus deprived of Government 
positions and office that have hitherto afford. 
ed large profit without labor, and without 
merit, and who are to be prevented in the fu- 
ture from defrauding Indians for their own 
personal gain, those persons may complain of 
the “ Quaker policy,” and demand extermi- 
nation. 

Fifth—It is the purpose of the peace policy 
to establish schools, and through the instru- 
mentality of the Christian organizations, act- 
ing in harmony with the Government, as fast 
as possible to build churches and organize 
Sabbath schools, whereby these savages may 
be taught a better way of life than they have 
heretofore pursued, and be made to under- 
stand the comforts and benefits of a Chris- 
tian civilization, and thus be prepared ulti- 
mately to become citizens of this great na- 
tion. 





THE MODOC TRAGEDY. 
LETTER FROM DR. THOMAS’ SON. 

The following ietter is from the son of 
E. Thomas, lately killed by the Modocs : 

“San Francisco, April 14th, 1873.— 
Hon. A. A. Sargent, United States Senator,— 
Dear Sir: It suddenly occurs to me to write 
you a few words. It was undoubtedly 
through you that father was appointed upon 
the commission to the Modocs, and it may be 
that, in spite of your judgment to the con- 
trary, your feelings may condemn your 
agency in the matter. Do not reproach your- 
self; neither for our sakes let the policy of 
the nation toward the Indians be changed in 
its spirit—in obedience to the frenzy of the 


hour. Of course they must be punished and! joy. Yours, truly, 
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overcome, and made to feel our power. But 
read the Sacramento Record on the subject of 
the ‘ Modoc assassination’ of the 14ih of 
April, which I bave just read. If the sever- 
est punishment be visited upon the hostile 
Indians, let peace and justice and security be 
still sought for others. Father’s heart was 
in the cause in which he gave his life, and 
the cause is worthy and must be persevered 
io. We suffer for the ill deeds of our own 
race, and must still suffer, perhaps. But we 
owe it to ourselves and to the Indians to per- 
severe. I hope you are with me still in this. 
I hope General Grant is. The Indians must 
know our power, and that our mercy 18 not 
cowardice—they must know our word is true. 
I speak for myself, and I hope ] may be en- 
titled to consideration. I am not asking for 
false mercy, or that the frontiereman be ex- 
posed to any avoidable risk of life and prop- 
erty. 

“ The Indians are what they are, I believe, 
because the whites with whom they are in 
contact have been what they have been. 
We are to hlame; not the poor Modocs; but 
the rapaciouse, lawless, perfidious whites are 
guilty of his blood. We blame no one for 
his death. Now that the first shock has 
passed away, we find more to rejoice in than 
mourn over. He was ready—always ready. 
His heart was only love. How any man or 
beast could meet the kind smile of that face, 
and do the old man harm, I cannot under- 
stand. In the fullness of his power, in the 
ripeness of his manhood, when he was living 
every day so near the heavenly world, and 
was always in near communion with the bet- 
ter land, God took him higher at once, pain- 
less. To few men, comparatively, is it given 
to die like a martyr, and for your agency in 
thus securing the past of a glorious life in 
the service of his Church and his fellow-men, 
and in securing the future to him and as, I 
thank you. We will pluck up our hearts, 
and follow on till God grants us the blessing 
of death. 

“This flurry will soon pass over. With- 
out saying anything now, let the Government 
adhere to its grand purpose to be just and 
true to these children of the land. Don’t let 
the precious blood of the dead be only the 
signal for an insane crusade for vengeance. 
Let it not be for war alone. They died who 
lived for peace. 

“‘ Mother bears it well ; so do the children. 
We are happy because he is happy beyond 
the chance of suffering. And he did suffer 
here, and suffering made him perfect. He 
was already beyond the reach of malice to 
anger or provoke him, but not, of course, to 
wound his soul. And now his cup is full of 
E. C. Tomas.” 
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it is moist with dew, in the Transactions of 
the Massachusetts Buard of Agriculture, for 
the year 1871. It is embraced in some re- 
marks made at a public meeting of the 
Board, by Mr. Jobuson, of Farmiagham : 
“There seems to be a proper time for 
plowing, although we have got to do it as the 
man cut his hoop poles, when he had an op- 
portunity. Still, 1 should advise plowing as 
far as possible, when the dew is on the ground. 
I am aware that it will not do for the farmer 
to wait to plow all his ground when the dew 
is on; still 1 would advise him to plow as 
early in the morning as possible; and if there 
are any young farmers here, I say to them, 
depend upon it, if you plow early in the 
morning, you will gain in the crop. You 
will gain in every way during the day. I 
have noticed in my garden that that portion 
which had been hoed or cultivated with the 
dew upon the ground, produced better crops 
than that portion which was hoed in the heat 
of the day; and I have no doubt it is so in 
the fields. in fact, if you plow a strip of 
land with the dew on, and another later in 
the day, and wait a week or ten days, and 
then re-plow, you will find a difference in the 
soil as you turn it over.”—Prairie Farmer. 


BENEFITS OF DEW. 


The beneficial effects of dew are felt al- 
most everywhere that vegetation flourishes. 
In many parts of the world the grasses and 
various cultivated crops attained a vigorous 
growth almost entirely from the moisture de- 
rived from dew. In the rainless district of 
Africa, vegetation flourishes luxuriantly, 
though the soil is irrigated only after unfre 
quent intervals, the copious dews supplying 
in some measure the moisture elsewhere af- 
forded by showers. Many animals rely on 
dew for the moisture that is necessary to their 
existence. 

Although the distribution of dew is in ac- 
cordance with certain general and never 
changing laws, still it could scarcely be dis- 
tributed more judiciously or with greater cer- 
tainty for good, were the placing of each tiny 
drop the result of especial design. The dew 
adds nothing to the great supply of water in 
ocean, lake, and river. It collects but spar- 
ingly, if at all, on the barren rock, the drift- 
ing sand, or the city street. Little is found 
on the tranks of trees, the stalks of large 
plants, or the straw of ripened grains. This 
is so even in places where each blade of corn 
and each spire of grass glistens every morn- 
ing with the drops of dew. Nor does the 
dew collect on all points of these indiscrimi- 
nately, but is found principally at the apex 
and edges of the several leaves, just where it 
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is needed to keep them in a condition to be | Rain during some portion of} — — 
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have fur years been doing this, never think- 
ing perhaps of the reason of our procedure. 
Thus we know that cabbages will attain a 
much larger and more rapid growth if the 
ground about them is stirred in the early 
morning, while it is still moist with dew. The 
same amount of hoeing will not produce the 
same effect if the work is done at any other 
time. Many other garden plants, not liable 
to rust, seem to be especially benefitted by 
hoeing in the early morning. Many observ- 
ing persons have also noticed the same re- 
sults from working among potato vines when 
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TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, —— 
Bre. 1872. 1873. 

Mean temperature of Fourth 

mo., per Penna. Hospital.../54.31 deg. 51.83 deg. 
Highest point attaived during 
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Deatss during the montb. 

being for 4 current weeks 
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4th month for the past 84 years...... ~|50.33  “ 
Highest mean of temperature during 


the soil was moist with dew. One vine| that entire period, 1871.......... s+.0+.|58.18 
dresser among our acquaintances claims that | Lowest mean of temperature during that 
the vineyard as well as the cabbage patch, entire period, 1794, 1798,..........ss+0+ (44.00 “4 








should be worked at the time when sluggards 


sleep and early birds enjoy a sumptuous} COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


1872, 1873. 
breakfast of delicious worms. Firstmonth, . . . 1.26 inch 6,04 inch 
That dew could be rendered available as ene _—_ (eh Be A = . ae fe 
an element of fertility on a large scale in| Toir¢ month -  .  - 3ST 2G 
general agriculture = new ah but wo] (Ree. +. BM panei 

are inclined to regard the theory with favor. | Totals for the first four months 
We find the following on plowing land while! of each year, . . 831 “ 18.07 # 
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It appears the excess of rain the present year 
over that of last has not been confined to this lo- 
cality. Accounts of severe floods, not altogether 
attributable to the winter’s ice and snow, have 
reached us from various points. 

Before proceeding to any special comparison or 
temperatures, it may be well to notice some of the 
peculiarities of the month for the present year, the 
first of which shall be unusually 


EARLY THUNDER STORMS. 
Fowrth-month 4, 1873—Thunder and lightning in 


night. 

= 5, “ Heavy rain, with ditto in 
evening. 

* 6, “ -Heavy rain also in evening. 


“ 91.4 a “ with lightning 

' . tll P.M., with thunder 

later in the night: this storm succeeding two days 

of cold mizzling weather. We do not profess to 

say that sach storms have not occurred on previous 

occasions as early, and mayhap even earlier; but it 
is very unusual to have such succession of them. 

The compiler of these statistics has made copious 
extracts from his diary in reference to the weather 
in the Fourth month for a number of years past, 
bat the article is entirely too lengthy for insertion 
in connection with this Review. It may possibly be 
furnished for a future number of the Intelligencer. 

But little need be said about this “very cold” 
April in this locality. It has been just one degree 
and one-half above the average; and upon referriag 
to our diary we fiad over thirty instances of lower 
mean temperature than the present year. 

And yet our “clippings” from the far west, and 
even nearer home, betoken terribly severe weather 
for ‘ springtime.” 

On the 13th, Wyoming territory was visited by 
one of the severest snow-storms of the season— 
drifts reported from four te five feet deep. Trains 
had to await the abatement of the storm. In Sulli- 
van County onthe 23d snow a foot deep. While 
still more receatly far worse snow-storms have been 
reported, involving the loss of many lives. 


J. M. Extis. 
Philadelphia, Fifth-month 2d, 1873. 


~oo 





CHILDRENS’ MEETING. 


The Third Annual Childrens’ Meeting will be held 
at Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Ist 
day afternoon, Fifth month llth, at 3} o'clock. 
Several of the country as well as city First-day 
schools will participate ; they as well as any con- 
nected with other schools are invited to meet ia the 
south Meeting-room not later than 3 o’clock, P. M. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
of General First-day School Conference will meet 
at Race Street Mcetiog-house on Seventh-day after- 
noon, Fifth month 10th,at 3 P.M. It is expected 
that every member will endeavor to be present. 
Evt M. Lams, Chairman, 
Louisa J. Kosents, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


The charter having been secured, the corporators 
and subscribers to the stock will meet for organizd- 
tion at Race Street Meeting-house on Second-day 
evening, Fifth month 12th, at 8 o’clock. Those de- 
siting to subscribe to the stock ($10 per share) can 
forward their names to Jos. M. Troman, Jr., 717 
Willow, or John Comly, 144 N. Seventh Street, 


Philadelphia. Friends generally are invited to at- 
tend the above meeting. , 








PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
An adjourned session will be held in Race Sireet 
Mectiog-house, on Fourth and Fifth-day evenings, 
Sth mo. 14th and 15th, at So’clock. An interestiog 
meeting is anticipated. All are iuvited. 
Jos. M. Truman, a Clerks 
Anne CALey, ' 
The Executive Committee stands adjourned to 
meet at Race Street, oa 5th day morning, 15th inst., 
at 9 o'clock, to complete its organization and other 
important business, 
7 Rozert Tinney, Clerk. 





WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Circular Meetiugs have been arranged as follows : 
Penn’s Grove, Pa., Fifth mo. 25, 3 P. M. 
Centre, Del., Sixth mo. 8,3 P. M. 
Marlborough, Pa., Sixth mo. 22, 3 P. M. 
Kennett, Pa., Seventh mo. 13, 3 P. M. 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION: 
Annual Meeting on Second. day evening, 12th inst., 
at 7} o'clock, in East School-room, first floor. 
THos. Garricuss, Clerk. 





INDIAN AID ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Central Committee of the Indian Aid Asso- 
ciations of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will report 
to a General Meeting to be held in Race Street Meet- 
ing-house on Third-day evening, 13th inst., at 8 
o'clock. Friends are invited to attend. 

Wa. Cansy Bippie, Secretary. 





ITEMS. 

Forest Curturs.—The Forty-second Congress 
made a beginning, which may lead to something 
like an organized system of protection and propaga- 
tion of our fo.ests. It refused to pass some enor- 
mous land grants, and it passed an Act of which the 
following is @ summary: Any person who shall 
plant, aud keep in a healthy growing condition, for 
five years, forty acres of timber, the trees thereon not 
being more than eight feet apart each way, on any 
quarier section of any of the public lands of the 
United States, shall be entitled to a patent for the 
whole of said quarter section at the expiration of 
said five years, on making proof of such fact by not 
less than two credible witnesses; provided, that 
only one quarter in any section shall be thus graat- 
ed. The person applying for the benefit of this Act 
shall make affidavit of his or ber intentions regard- 
ing the cultivation of timber, filing sach affidavit 
with the Register of the proper Land Office. Upon 
payment of $10 the necessary permit will be grant- 
ed. No ceriificate or patent for the land shall be 
given until the expiration of at least five yeare from 
the date of entry. In cage of the death of the origi- 
nal planter, provision is made for the heirs to se- 
cure the benefit of the entry. In case of abandon- 
ment or neglect, the land reverts to the United 
States. Any one who, under the provisiuns of the 
Homestead laws, shall, at the end of the third year 
of bis or ber residence, bave had, under cultivation 
for two years, one acre of timber (the trees thereon 
not being more than eight feet apart each way, and 
in a good, thrifty condition), for each and every six- 
teen acres of said homesteas, shall, upon due proof 
of said fact by two credible witnesses, receive his or 
her patent for said homestead. No land acquired 
under the provisious of this Act shall, ia any event, 
become liable to the satisfaction of any debt or 
debts contracted prior to the issuing of the patert 
therefor. Rules aad regulations will be promulgated 


by the Commissioner of the General Land Office.— 
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Always Fresb and Reliable. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 25 Free-blooming choice varie- 
ties,.with directions how to cultivate for one dollar 
free by mail. . " 
VEGETABLE: SEEDS... 25 desirable varities te 
stock a family-kitchen garden, for two dollars, free 
by mail. ‘ 
PLANTS. .50 Choice bedding plants, including 
Roses for $5. Send astamp for Dreer’s Garden Cal- 
ender, beautifully illustrated wit Oe direc- 
tions fot tie éultivation of thé abdre, “wi ice-li 
.of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Wahlias, and every 
Garden requisite. Clergy pee, and Re tigious Institu- 


-Justreceived a lé 
and plain goods. 
supplied at a very low | 
tended to at 


cons Liberally dete eth, JAS ? 
Bie HENRY. 7 DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
THE BES? IN USE" We invite attention to our 3 ply roofing as : being 
BLATCHLEY’S | the heaviest and most @ufable roofing ever manu- 
HORIZONTAL || factared in this country 7 20,000,000 square feet now 


in use, and giving perfect satisfactien,..Send for 
pompies and cirqnlar. » “Dae. 
., RENN ROOKING .Go., J 

3m. 107 S.. Second'Bt., Phila.“ 


SAMUEL MAROT. : 
JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 
Dealer in Sterling Silver aad Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, £c., 
814 CHESTNUT STREBT <24 floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends., 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 


Cards and Engraving generally. 
SPBCIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 


Vee Cream Frezes 


Tingley’s Patent), will produce a finer quality of 

ream in less time and with Jess labor, than aay 

other Freezer made. . Is perfectly air-tight, and will 

pay tae entire cost of the machine in one season in 

saving of ice alone. Sizes from man to forty quarts. 
Call and see it, or send for ca 

CHAS. G. BLATOHLE eel 
16t 506 Commerce Street, Phila. 


JOHN BELL, 
NUTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
(Successor to the late Wm. Bell.) 
FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
AGENCY 
Money loaned on. First Mortgage and other best 
clase of securities. 
Orricre :—S. EB. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 








Richmond, Indiana,* PHILADELPHIA. 
SE ee COOL 
S. P. BALDERSTON & GON, — RS, BUILDERS, 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
Pius DELPaus, 
Always on band a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable} —— 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


AGENTS WANTED POR 


BEHIND ~ SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The spiciest and best selling book ever pnblished. 
It tells all about the great Credit Mobdilier Scandal, 
Senatorial Briberies, Congressmen, Rings, Lobbies, 
and the wonderful Sights of the National Capitol. 
It sells quick. Send for circulars, and see our terms 
and a full description of the work. Address, Na- 
tional Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


A. K. PARRY, 
612 Spaine Gaapen Srazer, 
. Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarus, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, alse Book Muslin for ; Friend's 
Cape and Handkerchiefs. 


Wrought iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
Ranges, Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Boilers, &c. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late . 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

Has alwaye on hand a fall assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 

MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 748’ Sp Garden Street to 545 
North 10th 


PHILADRLPEIA, 
Plain Bonnete ready made. 
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sible time. 


Fh —- O ?_C OOM OOOO 
DOCTOR HAYSS’ GANTTARIUM, 
At Warame, §. Y., 


is wong Heath, Rest and Home-life| T#08. B. Cawun, Pres't. Ps 


“= 
in ailding is two larg two large cottages, joined 
together. actommodate twenty-seven 
ene algo & third cottage contatning 


mom 







illside, where}, 
we look 
while w/gre 2 
it,dte tn estes a 
twenty ae a fifo ten whew 


walk, “athe 
A eaaepenanl nember of cor from Baltimere | 
and other parts, mete our here iast season 
Any further iaformation gat ‘be: bad by address- 
ing die ._, 2, &, BAYES, M. D., 


lm Physician and Proprietor. 


L. &R.L. TYSON. ” 


——— orn =r somaragyet 


Staple.tgi sgtoves, etc... Friends’ 
book-muslin in ae oreniets and cap waterials. 


Fri ‘end’s caps made to et ‘ Yin Iw 
___ REBEOCA ELEINTON, 
O°" S6phtte Mager 
No. 444 NORTH: FOURTH: STREET, 

[Sy Pe peere 17) 
SAMUEL W. LEINAD, 
PLUMBING, 

GAS AND,STEAM FITTING, 


No. LL, SQUTH SEVENTH. STRERT, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


LERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT CURED OR 

prevented, STAMMERING and all defects in 

speech removed, and wonderful ease and correctaess 

in reading and opeaking acquired, by the usé of 
[aC 


clas hater ages eee 
PLAIN BONNETS. 












MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removap 
to No. 314 Franklin &t., 
Bonnets ready made 


Ri which enclose illo, moet Bere 


CHAS, W. PACKER’S 


~ PATENT 
CRBAM FREEZERS. 


A large number of Testimonials might be offered in Recow- 
mendation of these Freezers but the fact that they sre sow sol@ 


bodees in all the principal cities in the country, 
of them are exported every year, are sufficient 


@f their excellence. They are made in the most sub- 
Seetiah ble hene bet the best materials are used in their 
construction, and the mechanica! arrangements are such that 
they will freeze Cream, Fruit or Water Ices, in the shortest pod- 


Gises—2, 3, 4, 6, &, 10, 15 and 25 quarts. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


C. W. PACKER, Manefactarer, 
1? Seuth Fourth Street, Philede. 


ICE. KNICKERBOCKER ICE, 


10K COMPANY. 
Oe pre 
A. Howe, ont 


Waipide' ass WA SS Flr | 


BRANCH OFFICES AND DEPOTS. 
‘ American aad Mastér Stfecte  ~ 
Willow Street.” 

, Delaware Avenna 
Hanover Street Wharf, Delaware River. 
Twenty-Second avd Bamilton Streeta’ ‘de.. ! 
Nioth Street and Washingtod Atenue. 
Pine Street Whirf, Tak 

Armat Street end P, & G. re 
ket Street Wharf, Camden, XJ, 
ape May, N. J 
1873. Prices for Families. Offices, ¥. 1873. 
8 ibe. daily, 55. cents per week 
12 ‘ 160 ts ie 
16 i B5 4. be 
20 ts 100 6s 7 

Half bushel or 40 ibs. 25 cents edith delivery. } 

say” If you want a pure articleWelitered prompily 

send yolirOérder tocthe 
pans. 6t 


FOR SALE. 


A small country place, near station, seven miles out, 
Media Railroad. Also lots of all sizes. If not sold 
will be for reat. T. H. SPEAKMAN, 

No. 26 N. Tth St. 


TSAAC H. MACDONALD. 
TAILOR, 
Late Gdeeer and we of Owas ©. Jaccson, de- 


ceased, hag) 104 MN. 6th» St. sbove Arch, 
where he w +e ed to see his friends and 
patrons of the old cheantibinest 


BLIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 
,. Friends’,Bonnets on hand and made to order. 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILA. .- 
LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
Plain and Fancy’ Milliner, removed from No. 716 
Spring Garden t, to 537 Franklin Street, above 


Spring Gatien, wifére she still continues her busi- 


Germantown. 


Kuickerbocker Ice Com- — 
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